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appeared in former editions be found in the present. Their number would have required a whole additional volume, and their importance seems much diminished at a period when the study of the French language has, amongst all educated classes, become so widely diffused. In considering the method of arrangement, the strictly chronological as the most simple, and in most cases the best, was of course the first to occur to the Editor's thoughts. But the series of Lord Chesterfield's letters to his son, which, up to this time has been always separately prinjted, seemed to present a strong objection. For the last fourteen or fifteen years of that series, the letters treating as they do of public or private business, might properly be mingled with letters, to other correspondents, but on the same subjects. The earlier letters, on the contrary, form a connected and closely-urged system of education for the use of his son; and other letters of a different nature could not be inserted amongst them according to their dates, without greatly impairing the interest and continuity of both. The Editor has therefore, after careful consideration, determined to place together Lord Chesterfield's letters to his son during that son's education, and to insert the rest according to their dates among the Miscellaneous Correspondence. A proper period for that break seems to occur in March 1754, when Mr. Stanhope had attained his majority, and when the sudden death of Mr. Pelham roused the political parties from a long and profound repose. Since that period it will be seen that Lord Chesterfield's letters to his son contain but little of such admonitions as his earlier ones abound with, and refer mainly to the stirring events or anxious expectations of the time.